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The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcutar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hard and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system B1sLzE ComMuNISM 
or CompLex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
JSamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C: ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvi that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 





From The Berean. 

When much people were gathered together, and were 
come to him out of every city, he spake by a parable: 
A sower went out to sow his seed; and as he sowed, 
some fell by the way-side ; and it was trodden down, and 
fowls of the air devoured it. And some fell upon a 
rock ; and as soon as it was sprung up, it withered away, 
because it lacked moisture. And some fell among 
thorns ; and the thorns sprang up with it, and choked it. 
And other fell on good ground, and sprang up, and bear 
fruit an hundred-fold. And when he had said these 
things, he cried, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 
And his disciples asked him, saying, What might this 
parable be? And he said, Unto you it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God: but to others in 
parables ; that seeing they might not see, and hearing 
they might not understand. Now the parable is this: 
The seed is the word of God. Those by the way-side 
are they that hear; then cometh the devil, and taketh 
away the word out of their hearts, lest they should be- 
lieve and be saved. They on the rock are they, which, 
when they hear, receive the word with joy; and these 
have no root, which for awhile believe, and in a time of 
temptation fall away. And that which fell among thorns 
are they, which, when they have heard, go forth, and are 
choked with cares and riches and pleasures of this life, 
and bring no fruit to perfection. But that on the good 

ound are they, which, in an honest and good heart, 

aving heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit 
with patience.—Zuke 8 4—I15. 


REMARKS, 


1. We learn from this parable that there is 
an original difference in the characters of men 
—a difference which is not produced by the 
gospel, but which exists before the gospel is 
heard, and is in fact the cause of the different 
consequences resulting from the gospel in dif- 
The “word of God” (which 
includes all the influences of the gospel) is 
represented as seed falling upon different sorts 
of ground, and becoming productive or unpro- 
ductive according to the quality of the soil on 
which it falls. The good and bad qualities of 
the soil, of course, are not produced by the 
seed, but exist before the seed is sown, and de- 
termine its product. The plain purport of the 
representation is that some men’s hearts are 
hard, sterile and deceptive, and others “honest 
and good,” before the “word of God” comes 
to them ; and that this antecedent difference in 
their characters determines the effect of the 
word of God upon them. 


ferent persons. 


2. We learn that the grace of the gospel is 


- given to a//, and that the only reason of its 


failure to effect salvation in some is the deprav- 
ity of their hearts, and not the illiberality or 
partiality of God, or the defectiveness of the 
gospel. The seed was sown by the way-side, 
on the stony ground, and among the thorns, as 
well as on good ground. The sower was liberal 
enough and the seed was good enough to have 
secured a harvest on the whole field. The 
only reason that parts of the field were unpro- 
ductive was the evil nature of the soil. So 
the gospel is sent to all men. God is good 
enough and his word is fruitful enough to save 
the whole world. The only reason that some 
never will be saved, is that their hearts are not 
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New Series. Vol. XII, No. 26 
{ Whole No. 1578. 
adapted to receive and profit by the goodness 
of God and the word of his grace. 

3. We learn that the hearts of some in their 
primary state, are not “totally depraved” in the 
fullest sense of the expression, but are so far 
“honest and good” that the word of God when 
it comes finds sympathy in them. This truth, 
however, does not imply that such persons, be- 
fore receiving the grace of the gospel, are 
“children of God,” and have no need of salva- 
tion. Ground may be good, and yet, for want 
of seed and cultivation, it may produce nothing 
good. Nay, its very fertility may give a ranker 
growth to evil seed. In order that good may 
be produced, there must be not only good 
ground, but good seed. So men may have 
“honest and good hearts ” in the sense intended 
by the parable, and yet, without the word of 
God, they may produce nothing good ; but on 
the contrary, evil in proportion to their fertility. 
Their goodness is negative, or perhaps we 
should say receptive, in distinction from that 
which is positive and active; and as such, is 
equally adapted to foster either good or evil 
influences from without. In order to constitute 
one a righteous man, and a “child of God,” 
there must be not only a primarily “honest 
and good heart,” but an infusion of the word 
of God. The “children of the kingdom” are 
not saved by nature, but they are adapted by 
nature to be saved by grace. Being primarily 
in the devil’s possession, the soil of their hearts 
produces nothing but evil, till God takes pos- 
session of them by the gospel. They are 
therefore “by nature children of wrath even 
as others,” and can only be saved by being 
born again. 


4. We learn by comparing this parable with 
another which immediately follows it in Mat- 
thew’s account of Christ’s instruction, that the 
good and evil natures which men have in their 
primary state, are the offspring of the Son of 
man on the one hand, and of the devil on the 
other. This parable, by itself, would be liable 
to question. One might say, “If the gospel is 
productive or unproductive according as the 
hearts on which it falls are good or evil, still 
there is a difficulty back of all this. How 
came the hearts of men, in their primary state, 
to be good and evii?” Christ therefore pro- 
ceeds directly to answer this question, by pro- 
pounding the parable of the tares and wheat. 
We will simply quote the explanation of that 
parable, leaving the text itself to the memory 
of the reader : 

“He answered and said unto them, He that soweth 
the good seed is the Son of man: the field is the 
world: the good seed are the children of the kingdom; 
but the tares are children of the wicked one. The 
enemy that sowed them is the devil.”—Matt. 13 : 36-39. 

It will be seen that whereas in the former 
parable ‘the field is mankind and the seed is 
the word of God, in this parable the field is 
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the world and the seed is mankind. In other 
words, the different sorts of men who are rep- 
resented by the good and evil ground in the 
first, are represented by the good and evil seed 
in the second. So that to the question, “ How 
came men to have such hearts as are repre- 
sented by the way-side, stony and thorny 
ground?” Christ answers, “ He that soweth 
them is the devil:” and to the question, 
“ How came men to have ‘honest and good 
hearts ’?” he answers, “ He that soweth them 
is the Son of man.” This ends the matter. 
There is no room for question still further 
back ; for as the Son of man was good “from 
the beginning,” so the devil was evil “from the 
beginning.” We have reached the two eternal 
causes of good and evil ; and we have no more 
reason to ask, ‘How came the devil to be 
evil?” than “How came the Son of man to 
be good ?” 

These views leave on the character of God 
no just imputation of illiberality or partiality, 
either in respect to the gifts of nature or of 
grace; while they ascribe salvation, both in 
respect to the “honest and good heart” which 
is its antecedent condition, and the word of 
the gospel, which is its efficient cause, to the 
Son of man. 


WAS MR. NOYES EVER A SHAKER? 
Z. 


A few days ago we received a letter containing 
the following request : 

“Will Mr. Noyes please answer through the 
CIRCULAR these queries : 

1. “ Were you ever a Shaker?” 

2. “ Did you ever confess your sins at a Shaker 
Society ?” 

3. “ Were you ever persuaded that you should 
be doing your duty and God’s service by living a 
celibate or virgin life ? ” 


As the writer asked these questions in apparent 
good faith, we forwarded them to Mr. Noyes <at 
Wallingford, and he has briefly sketched a few 
facts from his early experience for our use in an- 
swering them. The questions will, no doubt, 
seem very absurd to any one who has known much 
about Mr. Noyes’s career, and we should scarcely 
think it worth while to answer them in the CirR- 
CULAR were it not that other correspondents have 
intimated a belief that we were, as a Community, 
at the present time drifting toward celibacy, and 
that we have heard it reported that certain promi- 
nent men among the Shakers have lately asserted 
in their meetings that Mr. Noyes was ‘‘once a con- 
vert to their faith, but afterwards backslid into the 
flesh,” etc. If these ideas are abroad it may be well 
to correct them by giving some account of Mr. 
Noyes’s past course and our present position in re- 
gard to the Shakers and their beliefs. Our readers 
will be interested to know the truth about it. 

Mr. Noyes was born in the year 1811, graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1830, studied law a year, 
was converted during a protracted revival meeting 
in his native place in 1831, studied in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover, and in the fall of 
1832 became a member of the middle class 
of the Yale Theological Seminary, at New Haven. 
At this time, while he was preparing for the 
ministry, it was his purpose to become a 
missionary and spend his life jn converting the 
heathen, and referring to this period he says in his 
letter : 

“The nearest I ever came to practical Shakerism 
was when I was expecting to go out as a mission- 
ary. This was during my course at Andover and 





New Haven, before 1834. I sympathized at that 
time with Paul’s idea about abstaining from mar- 
riage ‘ for the present distress ;’ and just before I 
broke out of orthodoxy into salvation from sin, I 
had made up my mind to go to China without a 
wife. But I had never seen nor scarcely heard 
of the Shakers at that time. My idea was simply 
that a missionary should be a soldier, and that a 
soldier should not ‘entangle himself with the 
affairs of this life.’ ” 


In 1834, after studying a year and a-half in New 
Haven, Mr. Noyes became a Perfectionist. In 
answer to the second question he says : 


“Instead of confessing my sins to a Shaker 
Society, I have never confessed sin to anybody 
since I obtained salvation from sin in 1834, which 
was when I was twenty-two years old, and long be- 
fore I had ever visited a Shaker Society or even 
seen a Shaker.” 


Later, in 1839, when Mr. Noyes was publishing 
The Witness, at Putney, Vt., he received several 
letters from a Mr. Loren Hollister, dated at Mt. 
Lebanon, in which Hollister tried to convert him to 
Shakerism. Mr. Noyes’s answers, published in Zhe 
Witness, are so plain and direct that we copy a 
few paragraphs : 


“About three months from the time when I received 
Christ as a whole Savior, my mind was led into long 
and deep meditation on the subject which principally 
interests Shakers—the relation of the sexes. I then 
came to the conclusions, in which I have since stood, viz., 
that the outward act of sexual connection is as innocent 
and comely as any other act, or rather if there is any 
difference in the character of outward acts, that this is 
the most noble and comely of all. This sentiment, cov- 
ered with any covering but that of the Spirit, is licen- 
tiousness. The same is true of every principle of human 
action. ‘ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin;’ and to 
him that believeth, ‘a// things are lawful.’ God tells 
me that he does not care so much what I do, as how I 
do it, and by this word I walk in all things. I never in- 
quire whether it is right to do this, or wrong to do that, 
but whether God /eads me to do it or not. I look not 
at the ¢hing to be done, but at the izfuence by which it 
is done. These principles I apply to the use of women, 
ardent spirits, money, carnal weapons, etc. So I have 
testified for the past five years ; and every day sinks me 
deeper and deeper in the certainty that these are the 
principles of God, and of his heavenly hosts. Among 
other sentiments that are at variance with these princi- 
ples, I have frequently come in contact with Shakerism. 
Many of the first gatherings of Perfectionists were dis- 
posed to entertain the doctrines of the Shakers, and 
many have supposed that I entertained them. I have 
seldom been called upon to testily severely against them, 
because I know that the world which despises them, is 
in acontrary error, as bad or worse than theirs, in sup- 
posing that outward acts of any kind are innocent with- 
out faith, Yet I have never given any just occasion for 
the imputation which I have mentioned. 


“In the summer of 1835 I read an elementary treatise 
of the Shakers, in which their doctrines were summarily 
stated. My views about them were then settled as they 
now stand, andas they will, I doubt not, forever. In 1838, 
after an absence of more than a year fromthe Lord’s flock 
in this place, I returned, and found a considerable number 
of them strongly disposed to adopt the legality of Shak- 
erism on the subject of sexual intercourse. I testified 
plainly against it, as I have done in this letter, and soon 
after, by the Lord’s arrangement, I added the testimony 
of deeds to words, by marrying the person with whom I 
have since lived in all freedom and purity, and in a good 
conscience. My letter to her on the last page of the 7th 
No. of the Witness, will show you the views with which 
I entered the marriage state. The brethren and sisters 
above mentioned, have since unanimously renounced 
their legality. With all this, I say with Paul, ‘ it is 
good for a man not to touch a woman.’ Taking the 
matter out of the question of /awfulness, and looking 
simply at its expediency, I should advise against rather 
than in favor of marriage in ordinary cases, for this rea- 
son—that marriage is a part of the fashion of this world 
which passeth away, and I would have all men Aasting 





unto the coming of that day when the will of God shall 
be ‘done on earth as it is done in heaven.’ 

“T have lately found an observation that greatly delights 
me, as it develops a principle which I apply to many 
subjects, and to the subject of celibacy among the rest. 
‘Luther, in speaking of the good dy itself, and the good 
Sor its expediency alone, instances the observance of the 
Christian day of rest, a day of repose from manual labor 
—a day of joy and co-operation in the work of Christ’s 
creation: ‘Keep it holy,’ says he, ‘ for its use sake both 
to body and soul! But if anywhere the day is made 
holy for the mere day’s sake—if anywhere any one sets 
up its observance on the Jewish foundation, then I order 
you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on 
it, to do any thing that shall reprove this encroachment on 
the Christian spirit of liberty.’ Under the Spirit, which 
is the only true covering of all morality, these which I 
have stated are my principles. 

“T will now state some weighty objections which I have 
against the general doctrine of the Shakers. 

“1.—Their views of the Second Comixg of Christ are 
manifestly erroneous. You wish me to examine this 
subject. By my testimony in the Perfectionist, which 
you will find in the book which I send you herewith, you 
will perceive that I Aave examined the Bzd/e very dili- 
gently on the subject, and I have examined the views of 
the Shakers enough to know that they depart from the 
simplicity of the Bible. Though an angel from heaven 
should preach to me any other views of the Second Com- 
ing of Christ than those which stand in his own simple 
declaration—‘ Verily I say unto you, there be some 
standing here that shall not taste death till they see the 
Son of Man coming in his kingdom,’ I would say ‘/et 
him be accursed.’ Mother Ann Lee taught that Christ’s 
Second Coming took place inher appearance. Sweden- 
borg taught that the Second Coming took place in his 
time. Miller says it will take place in 1843. The fathers 
of the first century after the apostles supposed it to be 
nigh at hand in their day. The churches of this day say 
it will take place sometime between now and never. 
These all preach a gospel concerning Christ’s Second 
Coming, which his own words and the whole testimony 
of Scripture flatly contradict, and Paul would say of them 
all, let them be accursed. I say, let God be true, and 
every man a liar. 

“2, The Second Coming of Christ is always described 
as accompanied with power and great glory, and distin- 
guished from the preceding transition period, by perfec- 
tion both of holiness and reward, which things are not 
true of Mother Ann Lee. I may also mention in this 
connection, that ceremonies such as appertain to Shaker- 
ism are utterly incongruous not only with the perfection 
and liberty which always are connected with the Second. 
Coming in Scripture, but even with the whole spirit of 
Christianity as manifested through the transition period.” 


After giving Mr. Hollister’s second letter Mr, 
Noyes wrote : 


“Tn consequence of this correspondence with Mr. Hol 
lister, I have been led to examine Shakerism more thor- 
oughly than before. After attentively reading several 
books and pamphlets on the subject, both pro and con, 
and after personal’y visiting one of the Shaker societies, 
for the purpose of conversation and inquiry, I have 
come to the conclusion, that the two pillars on which 
Shakerism is built, so far as the Scripture is concerned, 
are, 1. the example of Christ, in o¢ marrying, 2. his 
declaration (Luke. xx. 35) that, ‘they who shall be ac- 
counted worthy to obtain that world and the resurrection 
of the dead neither marry nor are given in marriage.’ 

“On these points I submit the following remarks : 

“1, Zhe example of Christ. The Shaker argument 
stands thus: ‘Christ did not marry, therefore if we 
would follow him, we must renounce marriage.’ If 
this argument is sound, the principle of it may be exten- 
ded to another case, thus, Christ zever owned or sought 
property, and ‘had not where to lay his head,’ there- 
fore, according to Shaker reasoning, if we would be his 
followers, we must neither own nor seek property, and 
must have no home. By this rule, Shakers are farther 
from being followers of Christ, than any people I know ; 
for I can testify from actual observation, that they have 
noble houses, barns and farms—better places to lay 
their heads, than the majority of mankind; and I am 
credibly informed that they are very wealthy. 

“2, Christ’s declaration, Luke xx. 35. In order to 
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avail themselves of this text, Shakers are obliged to take 
for granted, that where there is no marrying there is of 
course no connection of the sexes—that Shakerism is 
the only alternative of matrimony. Now, I aver, that 
all animals except man, ‘neither marry nor are given 
in marriage,’ and yet are not Shakers. If it is object- 
ed that this is a degrading allusion, I aver again, that 
‘little children’ whom Christ expressly declares are pat- 
terns of the heavenly state, ‘neither marry nor are giv- 
en in marriage,’ and yet are not Shakers. The truth is, 
marriage and the sexual connection are different things. 
The first is artificial, the second is natural. One is an 
ordinance of man, the other an ordinance of God. 
Christ simply declared in Luke xx. 35, that the ordi- 
nance of man (which alone be it observed, creates the 
difficulty presented by the Sadducees), has no place in 
heaven. There, as among ‘little children,’ all belong 
to all. But marriage is nearer this state than Shaker- 
ism.” 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 





A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 
XVII. 


N April, 1856, not quite a year from the time 

when Mrs. Miller went to Wallingford in an 
almost invalid condition, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, 
who had been in charge of the family there, went 
to Oneida to live, and Mrs. Miller, then in more 
robust health than at any previous time in her life, 
was placed, in connection with Mr. Cragin, in the 
position of guide and adviser to the Wallingford 
Community. 

The Wallingford Community in those days had 
no financial importance. They had not then found 
a suitable productive industry, but tilled their lands 
and watched their flocks, and passed a life of 
almost pastoral simplicity. They occupied a re- 
spectable farm-house which had belonged to Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen, staunch believers who had given 
their all to the cause of Communism. They 
carried vegetables and strawberries to market and 
started a small trade in horse-radish. This last- 
mentioned business, though of a very unpre- 
tentious character, proved to be somewhat lucra- 
tive, and helped to establish for the Wallingford 
Community a reputation for thoroughness and hon- 
esty in the minds of the surrounding population. 
The work of scraping, grating and bottling was 
done in bees, and as the family consisted of about 
forty members, nearly every able-bodied person, 
children and all, had to be drafted into the service-in 
order to prepare a marketable quantity with suffi- 
cient despatch. What lachrymose occasions were 
those! Never did countenances present a more 
contradictory appearance, for they joked and made 
merry while briny tears streamed down their 
laughing cheeks. 

William G. Kelly, who has always been noted 
among us for his good-natured, fun-making pro- 
pensities, was then living at Wallingford, and his 
drolleries never failed to take some of the smart 
out of those bees. 1 could never help attributing 
some of the rejuvenation which restored Mrs, 
Miller to health and beauty to the oft-repeated 
laughs provoked from her by Mr. Kelly’s amusing 
ways. He was always up to some trickery and 
caught you in a trap when you least expected it; 
but though he was continually hectoring and plagu- 
ing you, he was so clever, so innocent of malicious 
intention, and so thoroughly good at heart that 
you couldn’t get angry with him. Besides his 
funny side he was a man of genuine faith and con- 
tributed to the edification of the family. 

Mr. Kellogg, Mr. Bristol, G. W. Hamilton, 
Abram Burt, Cornelius Hatch, George E. Cragin, 
Mr. Daniel Hall, Mrs. Hatch, Mrs. Higgins, Mrs. 
Langstaff, Mrs. Baker, Elizabeth Hutchins and 
others of equal strength and ability were also mem- 
bers of the family. For recreation they would harness 
the horses to the hay-rack and jog off to the sea- 





shore, sixteen ata time. They had found favor in 
the eyes of a simple dweller on the coast of Long 
Island Sound and were always sure of a hospitable 
reception and a night’s lodging at his house for a 
reasonable remuneration whenever they wanted to 
get away from home for a few days to sniff sea-air, 
dig clams, roast oysters and enjoy the delights of 
bathing in the surf. Huckleberry excursions were 
also popular, by means of which the table at home 
was well supplied with that wholesome fruit during 
the season. On one occasion when a reconnviterer 
had discovered a field of huckleberry bushes amid 
a tangled net-work of running blackberry bushes 
all loaded with the dusky and glistening fruits, 
there being no other means of transport, an en- 
thusiastic party harnessed the oxen and set out in 
high glee. These light-winged hippogriffs, as may 
be imagined, furnished more sport than speed, but 
several bushels of berries attested the pluck of the 
pickers. Mrs. Miller was a lover of the sun; his 
rays were never too hot for her, and consequently 
she became one of the most enduring of pickers. 
Mr. Smith, of Prospect, a town about nine miles 
from Wallingford, was a faithful friend of the Com- 
munity and as he owned a thrifty huckleberry field, 
nothing delighted him more than to invite the Com- 
munists to the harvest and then treat them with a 
bountiful supper at his own house. Pleasant jaunts 
to the Hanging Hills, whose bold outline cleaves 
the northern horizon within the range of the Quin- 
nipiac valley, were also frequent. 


It was about this time that the united Communes. 


passed through the greatest financial pinch they have 
ever known. The good people at Wallingford 
were reduced to such straits for funds that they 
could only buy sugar in quantities of four pounds 
at once ! and they were driven to their wits’ ends to 
get bottles to keep the horse-radish business alive. 
“Yet,” said Mr. Kellogg this morning, in relating 
the experience of those days, “I never enjoyed my- 
self so well in my life as I did then. Our poor 
fare was a feast to me.” 


Mrs. Miller had three children. Tirzah and 
George, a girl of twelve and a boy of ten were 
at Oneida; Helen, the youngest, a child of eight, 
was living in the family of Mr. Macknet, at 
Newark. Mrs. Macknet, and her fair young 
daughter Carrie, had in heart forsaken the world 
and joined their fortunes with the Communists ; 
but as circumstances then made it impossible for 
them to take up their abode in the Community, 
their faith was buoyed up by the companionship of 
several of our members. Mrs. S. B. Campbel] 
lived with them for a number of years, and her 
fondness for and genius in the care of children made 
the presence of a child indispensable to the happi- 
ness of that little family. People passing between 
Wallingford and Oneida often called at Newark, 
and sometimes a brother or sister would go to 
make a visit of a few weeks. During the summer 
of 1856 Mrs. Miller went to Newark to see her lit- 
tle girl and to give comfort to the three faithful 
women who dwelt alone in the populous city, 
While there Mrs. Miller wrote the following acros- 
tic on the name of Carrie A. Macknet. We insert 
it for the sake of the sentiment : 

Christ’s love is around thee through storm and through calm, 
Angels will guard thee and keep thee from harm. 
Rich blessings shall come in affliction’s dark guise, 

_ Ripening and softening thy heart for the skies. 


In waiting and serving long days may be past, 
Eternity’s glories await thee at last. 

Around thee in spirit thy loved ones can come, 
Meet in thy heart, and there find a home ; 

And nothing the world or its master can do 

Can stifle thy heart, or its strong love subdue. 
Keep hope, and keep courage, dear Carrie, I say, 
No power can hinder God’s having his way. 

Each day brings us nearer the haven of Rest 

The Home of all Homes+the abode of the Blest. 


In an- article in Harpers’ Monthly entitled 





“Newburyport and its neighborhood,” our atten- 
tion is attracted to the following, as the ancestors 
of the Noyeses of the O. C. dwelt in Newbury- 
port: 

“The lover of the pastoral and the curiosity-seek- 
er have only to stroll through the principal streets 
to be well repaid for their trouble. They will find 
at the lower end of the town, nearly opposite an old 
graveyard abounding in such epitaphs as 


“Come all ye children whose name is Noyes, 
Make Jesus Christ your only choice,” 


and at whose foot is a pond with a floating island of 
great willows with moor-hens’ nests among them, 
which is blown about from wind to wind, a quaint 
mansion sitting ona level sward, and nearly en- 
veloped in vines. 


CHAT WITH OUTSIDERS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


N a late CIRCULAR the thought was advanced 

that it involves too much strain and suffering 
to experiment in Community membership until the 
previous condition is secured, of a state where the 
heart is under the permanent and secure control of 
the spirit of Christ. This will just as directly ap- 
ply to outsiders seeking personal acquaintance, 
as to communistic experiments outside of O. C. 

Each individual must reach the point where 
he is dependent on nothing but Christ, and 
has_ yielded self wholly to Him and His cause, 
or any attempt at combination will be a hinderance 
to true and purposeful work. O. C. has been much 
criticised for its carefulness in accepting members, 
and for warning others to “hasten slowly;” but 
here we have the whole reason in a nutshell. 
There is no heart that has gone through the strain 
and suffering of a separation from the old life to 
the new, that will not feel the truth of this asser- 
tion. Just as soon as we, in our hearts and lives, 
accept Christ as a present, perfect Savior; just as 
soon as we believe that by this we shall secure 
permanent happiness in this life, just so soon will 
begin what we might call a natural, spiritual sepa- 
ration from all the old life and all those connected 
with it. Blessed is he who when the strain and 
suffering comes, can hold still and let God’s own 
hand cut the cords that hold him to the world, and 
those who are of the world. After the pain, he 
will find himself higher up the “ delectable moun- 
tains,” in purer air, in clearer light, and yet nearer 
the great heart of Christ. When one is well 
grounded in this new faith in Christ’s power, he 
begins to look at every person from an interior 
point, he wants no more society pretension, or 
palaver, but to see and know people as they are. 
Now if we come into contact with individuals out- 
side our own faith, in any thing like the accepted 
freedom of social life in general society, we will find 
that if we are in the ascending fellowship to them, 
we shall by our own spiritual aura or magnetism 
draw them upward for the time being; and when 
they “twang” back as it were, to their ordinary 
spiritual status it causes great strain and suffering. 
On the other hand, if they are naturally in the ascend- 
ing fellowship to us, or possess more nervous and 
magnetic power than we, the strain and suffering 
comes to us. Nothing is gained, and often some- 
thing lost. So we learn that the only true way is 
to be really “in the world but not of it,” and 
wait on God. By these experiences we come to 
understand and sympathetically appreciate the 
O. C.’s carefulness in associations and member- 
ship. Not that it is merely to save both parties 
from pain, but it prevents useless hinderance in 
the great work in which they are engaged. 

We confess we once looked on this matter in 
a narrow, selfish way ; but as the light grew strong- 
er and clearer, we have been filled with wonder 
at the patience, charity, large-heartedness and long- 
suffering they have exhibited in individual cases. 
We would do well to give much thought toward 
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the cultivation of a state of heart wherein is com- 
bined softness, charity and good-will toward all, 
with that hardness and determination which will 
give us strength not only to resist forming new 
associations that are hinderances to spiritual growth 
and work, but also to break off from old ones 
which are such. It is also true that “ our work 
should begin as near home as possible ; ” that is, 
in our own hearts. Many of us have imagined 
that if we were only-situated this way, or that way, 
we might do well in Christian life ; but if we have 
not innate strength, and nearness enough to Christ 
to make a change in heart and life just where we 
stand, it is very doubtful if any outer circumstances 
would develop it. At first, especially, if one stands 
alone in society, it seems quite natural that he 
should be absorbed in his own personal experi- 
ences; but as he progresses to the point of feeling 
well-grounded on the Rock, he will begin to feel a 
living interest in the growth and progress, not only 
of those nearest and dearest, but of the whole 
world. We can, without personal unity, or action 
with the various associations and churches, study 
their principles, what they are doing, and the spirit 
which seems to actuate them. This helps to keep 
our hearts broad and our brains active. We are 
praying for a new inpouring of the Revival spirit, 
that we may be more active and energetic in what- 
ever work is immediately before us. K. Si. 
Fune 16, 1875. 
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It is an interesting fact that in the last stages of 
the grasshopper plague the western people caught, 
the idea that such incursions might be profitably 
opposed and fought. When the grasshoppers be- 
gan to invade Minnesota the State offered a bounty 
for their destruction, and it is stated that in some 
localities the people went out with fly-nets and 
scooped them up by the pailful. The captured 
hoppers brought ten cents a quart, or $3.20 per 
bushel, as a premium in Mankato, and one boy 
made $6. in one day. The people also dug holes 
and trenches in which the hoppers were entrapped. 


It seems to be the characteristic feeling of this 
time that there is no longer any use in tamely sub- 
mitting to such troubles, nor to the terrible diseases 
which formerly desolated the world at intervals. 
The large cities have now their several Boards of 
Health which act with considerable promptness 
and intelligence on the outbreak of any epidemic 
disease. It is not many years that these Boards 
have existed, but they have done much good. In- 
telligent people seem to be just getting hold of the 
idea that disease and pestilence are not almighty. 
When this conviction becomes general so that 
every one will help in the fight with them, the 
world will undoubtedly find itself in a condition of 
health and vigor heretofore unknown. 


The Fournal of Fohn Woolman, with an intro- 
duction by J. G. Whittier. Boston, James R 
Osgood & Co. 

John Woolman was a Quaker of the purest type, 

a plain, sincere and thoughtful man. He was born 

in Northampton, N. J., in the year 1720. When 

but seven years old he became sensible of the 
working of “ Divine love” im his heart. This 

. good experience, was, however, afterward covered 

by the follies of youth, until an attack of sickness 

set him earnestly at seeking a better life, for which 
he struggled through his youth, on the whole suc- 





cessfully. At this time the institution of slavery 
extended throughout this country and was sup- 
ported by members of the Society of Friends as 
well as others. Whittier in his introduction says: 

“Inthe year 1742 an event, simple and incon- 
siderable in itself, was made the instrumentality of 
exerting a mighty influence upon slavery in the 
Society of Friends. A small store-keeper at Mount 
Holly, in New Jersey, a member of the Society, 
sold a negro woman, and requested the young 
man in his employ to make a bill of sale of her. 
On taking up his pen, the young clerk felt a sud- 
den and strong scruple of mind. The thought of 
writing an instrument of slavery for one of his 
fellow creatures oppressed him. God’s voice 
against the desecration of his image spoke in his 
soul. He yielded to the will of his employer, but 
while writing the instrument, he was constrained 
to declare, both to the buyer and the seller, that he 
believed slave-keeping inconsistent with the Chris- 
tian religion. This young man was John Wool- 
man. The circumstance above mentioned was the 
starting-point of a life-long testimony against 
slavery.” 

Woolman afterward became a minister, and trav- 
eled through several of the Southern States. When 
compelled to sit at the tables of slaveholding 
planters, who were accustomed to entertain their 
friends free of cost, he had scruples against receiv- 
ing as a gift, food and lodging which he regarded 
as the gain of oppression. He therefore put the 
pay for his entertainment in the hands of some 
member of the family for the benefit of the slaves, 
or gave it directly to them, as he had opportunity. 
On one of his journeys he kindled a fire and slept 
in the woods rather than be entertained by a 
planter who was careless of the well-being of his 
slaves. The duty of reproving those who kept 
slaves he performed in a spirit of meekness and 
humility that carried great weight; until finally, 
through his influence, to a great extent, the Society 
of Friends denied the right of membership to 
such as persisted in holding their fellow-men as 
property. 

There runs through this good man’s Journal a 
principle which those who are seeking contentment 
should study well. It is thus expressed by a 
friend : 

‘*If we would live in a plain simple way, reduce 
our wants to atrue standard, avoid things that are 
really unnecessary and unhealthy in diet, clothing 
and equipments of all kinds, and stick to a simple, 
true, good taste, we should not need to work near 
as hard as we do. The burden of life, the great 
labor and toil of mankind is to provide themselves 
with luxuries, things that are unnecessary. The 
true way to make our ends meet, and live comfort- 
ably in regard to money matters, is not to stir our- 
selves up to enterprise and enthusiasm for making 
money, so much as itis to reduce our wants and 
desires, keep low and simple.” Woolman says in 
his Journal : 

“ My mind through the power of truth, was ina 
good degree weaned from the desire of outward 
greatness, and I was learning to be content with 
real conveniences that were not costly, so that a 
way of life free from much entanglement appeared 
best for me, though the income might be small. I 
had several offers of business that appeared profit- 
able, but I did-not see my way clear to accept of 
them, believing they would be attended with more 
outward care and cumber than was required of me 
toengage ine * * * %* %* There was 
a care on my mind so to pass my time that nothing 
might hinder me from the most steady attention to 
the voice of the true Shepherd.” 

He learned the tailor’s trade and at one time 
carried on quite an extensive retail shop. Of this 
he says: 

“The increase of business became my burden ; 





for though my natural inclination was toward mer- 
chandise, yet I believed the truth required me to 
live more free from outward cumbers; and there 
was now a strife in my mind between the two. In 
this exercise my prayers were put up to the Lord, 
who graciously heard me, and gave me a heart re- 
signed to his holy will. Then I lessened my out- 
ward business, and, as I had opportunity, told my 
customers of my intentions, that they might con- 
sider what shop to turn to; and in a while I wholly 
laid down merchandise, and followed my trade as a 
tailor by myself having no apprentice.” 


In ordering his life he was in the habit of wait- 
ing for internal signals or as he expressed it, “I 
was watchful to attend to the secret movings of 
the heavenly principle in my mind * * * for 
when I proceed to business without some evidence 
of duty, I have found by experience that it tends to 
weakness.” 

In many of his conscientious scruples Woolman 
seems to have erred on the side of legality and 
carried his philosophy of simplicity in some cases 
to a laughable extreme; yet the example of sincere 
dealing with one’s self which he affords can not be 
viewed without kindling love and respect for the 
man. 


There is no Seventh of Romans about his 
mature experience; he labored for God’s approval 
in what he did, and was rewarded by a conscious- 
ness of God’s smile in his heart. Toward the 
close of his life he got hold of the deep spiritual 
truth that a man may die to his old life, and have 
the new life of Christ take its place. 


While on a ministerial visit to England he died 
of small-pox, at York, on the 7th of the tenth 
month, 1772. J. B. H. 


HOME ITEMS. 


ONEIDA. 


THE trees about the lawn, as well as those which 
border the hillside west of the flower-garden, are 
looking more thrifty than ever. 

AN item has been going about in the newspapers, 
stating that the O. C. had closed its Silk-Factory 
and discharged the girls who had been employed 
there. This has given many people an erroneous 
impression that we have discontinued that branch 
of manufacture. The only foundation for the item 
is, that owing to an unusual slackness in one branch 
of trade, we found ourselves very fully stocked with 
certain brands of silk used in that trade, and 
so have stopped the manufacture of those particu- 
lar brands and sizes for a short time, until our sales 
overtake us. 

ONE of our men who was absent for a few days 
on business, among other things, related the follow- 
ing of what he saw: In Johnstown is an old man- 
sion built in 1762, the former residence of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnston, which seems to be sound in every re- 
spect. It is an old-fashioned building, two stories 
high, with broad halls and four large rooms on each 
floor. The railing of the staircase shows the marks 
of Indian hatchets. They were made during the 
French war by the Canada Indians as a sign to 
other tribes not to injure the building. There are 
locust trees and lilac bushes which were planted in 
that olden time. The lilacs are five or six inches 
in diameter. 

ON the 2oth of June the first quart of strawber- 
ries was gleaned from our vines; and on the 24th, 
enough berries were ripe for the family a meal, 
The new fruits and the old lap on to each other in 
an unusual manner this season. Since autumn we 
have been supplied most generously with fresh 
apples of all varieties ; they are still brought to the 
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dining-room at every meal, so that we now have the 
rare combination of apples and strawberries. 

Wild strawberries grow in great luxuriance this 
summer. There is no greater delight for the juve- 
niles than to ramble over the lots in search of these 
scarlet berries ; when they find a few handfuls they 
seem to eat them with a keener relish than they do 
the large, luscious berries which are brought on to 
the table every day. 


For a week past our atmosphere has been per- 
vaded with smoke; the creosote odor was quite 
perceptible at its first appearance, and so dense 
was the air for several days that the hills to the 
east and west of us were only dimly discernible. 
Where the smoke came from, this deponent can 
not tell, but those wiser than she affirm “ that 
some forest is burning south of us—perhaps in 
Pennsylvania.” 

Later reports say that Canada forests on 
the Ottawa river are burning with great intensity, 
filling the city of Ottawa and all that part of the 

. world with suffocating smoke. 


A wacGon-load of clean, white sand has just been 
brought to the children’s door-yard, for the benefit 
of the smaller children. A dozen of them are out 
to play in it this morning, their little white, bare feet 
buried in the soft, white particles, while their hands 
are busy digging ditches with spoons and paddles. 
If you want to keep your toddlers good natured in 
a hot day, let them dig in the sand to their heart’s 
content. There is nothing they enjoy more. 


ONCE a week a business-meeting is held, when 

any one having a matter to suggest which involves 
an outlay of money, brings it forward for the ap- 
proval or disapproval of the meeting. For ex- 
ample : 
. “At the last session of the Board ‘a paper was 
read from H. A. W., requesting an outlay of twelve 
dollars for a boat to use on the old Mill-pond as a 
means of cheap recreation. The Board instructed 
Mr. W. to consult with Mr. Newhouse in regard 
to the practicability of bringing a boat from Joppa 
for the purpose. 


“H. G. A. requested a small outlay for the pur- 
pose of fitting up a drive on our own domain so 
that the youngest children may be taken to ride. 
The drive to be from the house to the corner south 
of us, thence to the Oneida Community Railway 
Station, thence to Spring-grove, through the forest 
of larches, through the meadow to the Hamilton 
bridge, and home. Twenty dollars was granted 
for this purpose with appropriate suggestions by 
the members of the board as to their disposal.” 
And so on to the time of adjournment. 

Our botanists—Mr. W. A. Hinds, Mr. H. 
A. Warne, Mrs. C. A Reid, and Miss S. E. 
Johnson—rode to Chittenango Springs a few days 
ago, and amused themselves on the way and back, 
counting the different varieties of wild flowers. In- 
cluding two or three kinds of grasses, they counted 
one hundred. For the benefit of those interested 
in flowers, we copy the list made out by Miss 
Johnson : 

Anemone Pennsylvanica; Thalictrum purpur- 
ascens; Ranunculus acris; R. recurvatus; R. scel- 
eratus; R. recurvatus; R. repens; Agquilegia 
Canadensis; Menispermum Canadense; Cheli- 
donium majus; Nasturtium officinale; N. pal- 
ustre; NV. Armoracia,; Arabis Canadensis; Bar- 
barea vulgaris; Sisymbrium officinale; Brassica 
nigra; Capsella Bursa-Pastoris ; Malva rotundi- 
folia; M. moschata; Geranium Robertianum ; 
Oxalis stricta; Vitis cordifolia; Acer spicatum; 
Trifolium pratense; T. repens; Medicago lupu- 
lina: Robinia Pseudacacia ; Potentilla Norvegica ; 
Rubus odoratus; R. villosus; R. strigosus; Rosa 
Carolina; Tiarella Cordifolia; Sanicula Cana- 
densis; Daucus Carota; Archangelica atropurpu- 
rea; Thaspium aureum; Cryptotaenia Canaden- 
sis; Aralia racemosa; Cornus stolonifera; C. 
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alternifolia ; Viburnum acerifolium,; Galium 
trifidum ; Tusstlago Farfara (very late); Erigeron 
Philadelphicum; E. annuum; Maruta Cotula ; 
Achillea Millefolium,; Leucanthemum vulgare; 
Senecio aureus; Taraxacum Dens-Leonis,; Planta- 
go lanceolata ; Brunella vulgaris; Leonurus Cardi- 
aca: Veronica Americana; V. serpyllifolia; V. 
Anagallis; Symphytum officinale; Echinosper- 
mum Lappula; Hydrophyllum Virginicum ; Cyno- 
glossum officinale; Calystegia sepium; Asarum 
Canadense ; Fagopyrnum esculentum ; . Rumex 
Crispus; R. verticillatus; R. obtusifolius; Arisaema 
triphyllum ; Iris versicolor ; Smilacina bifolia ; Smitla- 
cina racemosa; Asparagus officinalis; Funcus tenuis ; 
Fuucus effusus; Eleocharis palustris; Scirpus atrovi- 
rens; Carex Crus-corvi; Carex hystricina; Phleum 
pratense ; Agrostis vulgaris ; Dactylis glomerata ; Loli- 
um perenne; Polypodium vulgare; Pteris aquilina ; 
Adiantum pedatum; Pellea gracilis ; Asplenium Trich- 
omanes ; Scolopendrium vulgare; Camptosorus rhizo- 
phyllus ; Aspidium spinulosum; A. acrostichoides ; 
A. marginale; Cystopteris fragilis; C. bulbifera ; 
Struthiopteris Germanica ; Onoclea sensibilis ; Osmunda 
cinnamomea ; Botrychium Virginicum. 


MOSSES. 


Hypnum splendens ; Hypnum imponens ; Hypnum 
triquetrum ; Mnium punctatum, etc. 


On Wednesday evening, Mr. Towner continued 
his course of lectures on the Law. He began by 
saying that some had an idea that a Jawyer should 
not defend a person charged with crime whom he 
knows to be guilty. If that be so, no guilty person 
could have counsel for his defense, for by the con- 
fidential relation between attorney and client, that 
client’s guilt must be made known to the attorney 
if it exists. While a lawyer may exercise his dis- 
cretion as to what cases he will undertake, the 
worst criminals are entitled to counsel, and, if they 
are unable to obtain it, the courts will assign coun- 
sel for their defense, and the most that counsel are 
bound to do is to see to it that the forms and prin- 
ciples of the law are not violated by the prosecution; 
and that even the worst offenders, if convicted, 
shall be legally convicted. He said there had been 
cases where this confidential relation had been vio- 
lated by clients giving their counsel a false account 
of the facts in their case, and being abandoned by 
the counsel on the trial when the falsehood became 
manifest. Mr. T. then gave a brief but clear state- 
ment of the mode of obtaining jurors in this State, 
and of impaneling a jury, including the mode of 
challenging jurors for cause, and of sustaining such 
challenge. The principal challenges for cause are 
three, that is, by reason of some defect, as that 
the juror is not an elector, or for bias, or for con- 
viction of some crime. There are also peremptory 
challenges, that is, those for which no cause need 
be assigned. The numbers of these is from five to 
thirty-five, according to the grade of the offense 
charged. 

He then spoke of Tweed’s case as illustrating 
the deprivation of the right of peremptory chal- 
lenge. A man charged with a misdemeanor is en- 
titled on his trial to five such challenges. Tweed 
was tried on an indictment for two hundred and 
twenty separate offenses, and was fairly entitled by 
law to eleven hundred such challenges ; whereas 
he had but five, and then, putting him on trial for 
so many offenses at once, was substantially like 
giving evidence that he was a criminal by common 
fame, which is clearly a violation of law. We may 
be glad to have vital principles vindicated, even at 
the cost of the liberation of a great rascal. 


OUR VISITORS. 
WE had a call Saturday (12) from a man—a Swiss 


by birth, who had been a merchant in Bristol, Hon- 


duras. He said there were many tigers there and 
that the natives shot them with bows and arrows ; 
they always aimed carefully at the eyes of the ani- 
mal, in order not to injure the skin, which is worth 
about six dollars apiece. This gentleman is a 
silk-manufacturer by trade. All the weaving in 
that country is, he told us, done in private families. 
Five shillings a day is considered fair wages. 





On Sunday Mr. E. Y. Robbins called on us. 
Mr. R. has lectured in the large cities on Sanitary 
Science, especially on that branch of it which treats 
of the influence of the qualities of the air we 
breathe, on health and longevity. He had devoted 
much attention to the subject of warming and ven- 
tilating dwelling-houses. He thinks that stoves, 
the hot-air system and the plan of heating dwellings 
by steam, either by the direct or indirect methods, 
are open to serious objections. He says that air 
which comes in contact with a heated surface and 
attains a temperature of more than 140° is thus 
robbed of ozone, that quality in the air of outdoors 
which makes it more invigorating than that which 
has been heated artificially above 140°. 

To secure proper ventilation and avoid injuring 
the air we breathe in our houses, his plan is to 
warm all rooms with the open grate. He proposes 
to put the grate near the ceiling of the room in- 
stead of near the floor, and to feed the fire from the 
story above. In this way he thinks that the room 
will be warmed by radiant heat only ; dangerous 
draughts will be avoided, and all the air that has 
been injured by contact with over-heated surfaces, 
will pass up the chimney. He makes his grate 
concave instead of convex, and inclines the front, 
so that the radiation of heat is diagonally down- 
ward and into the room. 


Mr. CRAGIN who has been spending several 

days at the sea-shore by himself writes as follows: 
Cozicot, Fune 17, 1875. 

For two nights and nearly two days I have been 
monarch of all Cozicot and a fraction of the broad 
Atlantic. During the day I am quite a busy man. 
It was thought in early spring, that, as we owned a 
farm on the sea-shore—tour acres including some 
huge rocks and low land when the tide is out—we 
ought to have a garden, as all farmers have one of 
some sort. Thereupon Mr. Hawley plowed up a 
quarter of an acre fora garden. In due time the 
seeds to be planted were sent down and I entered on 
my new profession with commendable enthusiasm. 
The planting was got along with tolerably well, 
though I had to encounter small cobble stones, and 
run short on dirt (green sward turned over shallow 
—farmers will understand that). My crops were, 
potatoes, corn, beans, peas, lettuce, beets, radishes, 
strawberries, tomatoes, etc., etc. And when I had 
planted one-eighth of an acre I had used all my 
available manure. To plant without fertilization, 
was contrary to my notions about farming and 
gardening. There are fertilizers enough in the air, 
when the wind is in the right quarter, to enrich our 
whole plantation, but they are too imponderable. 
Moreover, we have no means yet of condensing 
these pungent agents that sweep over us. Of 
course you are aware of the fish-oil and fish- 
guano works over on the island just south of us. 

But to return to my garden. The tug of war 
came when it was ‘time to weed and hoe my 
crops. My three rows of potatoes were so near 
together that I used up all the available dirt and 
sod in the planting! I saw my mistake, but it was 
too late to correct it. You can readily imagine that 
I had hard rows to hoe to do justice to my “one- 
eyed” numerous family of Early Rose, as each 
eye usually produces a dozen or so of children, 
three or four hundred families would require en- 
larged habitations. So after a deal of labor I got 
through with my first hoeing. The conclusion I 
have come to is that one-eighth of an acre is a 
great abundance for me to till. The only volunteer 
help I have had was from a farmer who kindly 
looked on while I was hoeing my strawberries. 
I was glad of his sympathy. 

Another year we propose to have a peach 
orchard on our farm. The peach, of the hardiest 
kind, does well in this locality. Notwithstanding 
all the drawbacks, my garden looks well—except 
the early peas which are all dying with consump- 
tion by worms. We have not yet had very much 
warm weather, so that thorn in the flesh, the mus- 
quito, has given us little trouble. Yesterday, how- 
ever, they were out in great force, particularly at 
dark as the following experience will verify: 

Just as I closed all the doors and windows to 
keep them out, rejoicing in my success, a rap was 
heard on our front door. On opening it a lady 
presented herself with a present of a basket of 
fish, three or four shad and a black fish. The 
lady was Mrs. Bailey, living on the “ Island,” and 
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the generous gift was from herself and husband ; the 
latter with two of his men were in a boat at our 
front landing. Those shad—fresh from the briny 
deep, how tempting they looked. They are my 
favorites among all the ocean family, so taking outa 
three-pounder the good woman rather reluctantly° 
returned to the boat with the balance. I accom- 
panied her, and told Mr. B. that I thanked him just 
the same on behalf of myself and all the family at 
W.C. as though she had left them all, but one 
was as much as I could well dispose of. 

Returning to the house I took my shad and went 
to the water’s edge to dress it. No sooner had I 
taken knife in hand for the task than thousands, it 
seemed to me, of musquitoes, ravenous as tigers, 
rushed on me. Never before had I so serious a 
fight with this blood-thirsty insect. Two or three 
times I thought I should have to retreat. If I re- 
turned to the house they would have pursued me. 
The job finished I used salt water copiously on 
head, face, and hands. 

Now I must tell you about cooking this favorite 
fish. After cleaning it last night I sprinkled on 
salt and some pepper and wrapped it up ina dry 
cloth and put it in acool’place. This morning 
when ready for baking—the only way shad should 
be cooked—I poured over it hot water to wash off 
the extra amount of salt and pepper; made some 
stuffing of bread, butter and milk, and filled the in- 
side of the fish full, put it in a dripping-pan and 
baked forty-five minutes. When I took it out, the 
outside was a lovely brown. 

Breakfast was now ready, but where were my 
guests? Nobody responded to my wish and the 
cook had to sit down and silently praise his own 
artistic work in the culinary line. I thought of Ike 
Walton’s saying that such a meal was too good for 
any but honest folk. 

I reflected last night on the good Providence 
which led us to select this spot. More kindly, 
generous neighbors than we have, I don’t believe 
could be found on the whole length of the New 
England coast. 

Yours in the service, G. C. 


LETTER FROM §. H.N. TO A LITTLE 
BOY. 


Wallingford, Fune 21, 1875. 

DEAR H.:—Your mother wrote in a letter that 
I read, how you wanted to have me come home. I 
am glad you think of me and love me, and I 
should like dearly to go home and live at Oneida 
where I could see you and the rest of the children 
every day. Butit is not likely I shall live with 
you much for the present and I wish to tell you in 
this letter why I stay here and why we have to be 
separated so much. Perhaps I shall make a long 
letter, and some of it you will not understand 
so well now as you will when you are older. But 
your mother will explain it, and perhaps it will do 
you good when you read it again and again in years 
to come. 

The reason why we have to be separated is 
that the world is full of sickness and death. 

You know what it is to be sick. You have been 
sick yourself, and you have seen some of the chil- 
dren when they were sick. You know how bad it 
makes you feel—how it takes away your appetite so 
that you can not eat—how it makes you weak so that 
you can not run about and play—how it makes you 
groan andcry. You know too what it is to die. 
You have seen animals die, and you know how 
Mother Miller and Mr. DeLatre and a great many 
others have died in the Community. After they had 
been sick a long while, they grew weaker and weak- 
er till they couldn’t breathe any longer, and then 
they died. ‘Their souls went away where we can’t 
see them, and their bodies were buried in the 
ground. So you know something about sickness 
and death. 

But you don’t know much about these dreadful 
things as they are in the world. You children are 
not often sick, and not one of your class has died. 
But in the world children like you are sick a great 
deal, and many of them die. Out of the thirty- 
‘our children of Richard’s age and younger, as 





many as ten at least would have died and been put 
in the ground before this time, if they had lived in 
the world. You have heard about the scarlet-fever, 
how it was making the children sick over in ‘Turkey- 
street and all around the Community last spring. 
Many died at the depot and other places. But it 
did not get into the Community. It was like a 
lion prowling and growling around, watching for a 
chance to jump in and carry off some of you; but 
our doctors and our trust in God kept it off. Now 
there are a great many such diseases as the scarlet- 
fever that are prowling round the world and snatch- 
ing off not only children but grown folks all the 
time. And don’t you see that sickness and death 
are separating folks from those they love? When 
children die they are taken away from papa and 
mamma; and when papa and mamma die, they 
are taken away from their children. They that are 
sick groan and weer in their pain, and when they 
die they that are left groan and weep because they 
have lost those they loved and will see them no 
more. 

In the world death is expected to come and 
snatch away every man, woman and child sooner 
or later. Every loving family of parents and chil- 
dren and brothers and sisters, is sure to be picked 
to pieces by the death of oneafter another. Andsoit 
will be with us if we go on in the way of the world. 
Every man, woman and child in the Community 
will die and be eaten up by the worms before a 
hundred years are gone, if we don’t have better 
luck than people have in the world around us. Is 
not this dreadful to think of? 

Well, there is only one man who has ever un- 
dertaken in earnest to put a stop to sickness and 
death—and that is Jesus Christ. If you read 
about him in the Bible you will find that he got 
power from God to cure diseases, and that he went 
all around in the country where he lived, making 
the sick get well, and even making the dead come 
to life again. And when wicked men nailed him on 
the cross and killed him, he rose from the dead in 
three days and came back to those who loved him. 
And he told his disciples that there was no need of 
dying—that whoever believed in him should never 
die. Only a very few persons ever believed this, 
and the idea of really putting a stop to sickness 
and death was soon forgotten and has long been 
lost out of the world. But we Community folks 
have got hold of that idea again and are determined 
to believe what Christ said, and to fight for the 
lives of ourselves and our children, till sickness 
and death shall come to an end. 


Now I am going to tell you why I stay here and 
what I am doing. You know something about the 
fever and ague. It is one of those sicknesses like 
the scarlet-fever that goes prowling and growling 
about the world. It shakes every body that it can 
get hold of, as a cat shakes a mouse. It doesn’t 
kill folks very often, but it makes them miserable 
for a long time. You have seen Harley sick with 
it. Ormond had it bad two or three years ago. I 
remember how he used to shake and his teeth 
would chatter, and he would cry and beg for com- 
fort. Well, this miserable disease is doing a great 
deal of mischief here in Wallingford. Every sum- 
mer folks all around here are sick with it. Our 
Community folks have had it till they are almost 
discouraged about living here. Many of them 
have had to leave and go to Oneida to get rid of it. 
I had it two years ago and I know how bad it makes 
folks feel. 

Well, when I came here last winter I began to 
think that Jesus Christ knew how to cure the fever 
and ague, and that instead of running away from it 
we ought to find a way to fight it and clear it out. 
That is what he would do, and that is what he 
will help us to do. So I looked round to see what 
could be done; and I thought perhaps the Turkish 
Bath would stop the shakes, We tried it, and 





found it did. Then I thought we would help our 
neighbors to fight the ague in the same way ; so 
we built a new Turkish Bath down at the factory, 
and put up a sign and sent out hand-bills telling 
the folks to come and get cured. Aid now they are 
coming more and more every day. This is what I 
am about. You see that I am carrying on the war 
against disease and death—the same war that 
Jesus Christ began eighteen hundred years ago. 

The fever and ague is only one of the many 
prowling diseases that are going about the world 
making folks miserable and breaking up families ; 
but I thought if we could beat this one, perhaps we 
should learn how to beat another and another after- 
wards, and so go on till we can clear out all diseases 
and puta stop to death. This is what we are going to 
try todo. I am going to stay here till I have done 
my best to kill the fever and ague ; and you must 
not want me to come home, but you must think 
that I am fighting for you and for all the children ; 
for if we can’t kill this disease, we can’t protect 
ourselves or you from the power of death that rules 
over the world; and in that case it is useless to 
try to keep together; we are all sure to be 
snatched away from one another sooner or later 
and lite is hardly worth living. 

You must know also that you can not expect to 
have me with you, or to have me in this world 
long anyhow, if we don’t get hold of that same 
power against death which Jesus Christ had. I am 
nearly sixty-four years old, and have a disease in 
my throat that has almost stopped my talking. It 
is not likely that I shall live many years unless the 
great victory of Christ over death comes upon me. 
And I have lived so long in pain that I should be 
quite willing to leave this world if I had not that 
victory to fight for. 

And now what I wish for you, H., and for all 
the children of the Community, is that you should 
grow up in the hatred of disease and death and 
in the belief that these enemies can be destroyed, 
and that you should learn to be good soldiers in 
the war against them in which you see me fighting. 
This is the way, and the only way to the comforts 
of life and love in this world or any other. 

Your loving friend, J. H. Noyes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Boston, Fune 19, 1875. 

EDITOR CIRCULAR :—Some time ago I visited 
your Community, having read various descriptions 
of your home. The building was more imposing 
than I had previously conceived (having never seen 
a picture of it) but I was disappointed with the 
library. I had conceived a great magazine of intel- 
lectual and spiritual stores, occupying a place much 
as I found was really occupied by your large Hall. 
In other words, I supposed the library was the 
chief room of your grand unitary home. Perhaps 
my mind had been unduly warped because of my 
familiarity with the Boston Public Library, and per- 
haps I thought, before my visit, that your family 
was more intellectual than spiritual; but I am happy 
to say that I found the spiritual had been duly cul- 
tivated. 

I do not find the ONEIDA CIRCULAR in the read- 
ing-room of the Boston Library, where I should 
often take much pleasure in reading it without de~ 
pending on a friend in the country with whom F 
spend my Sabbaths, and to whom you send a copy.. 
The Boston Library I enjoy very much, but it: 
seems to me cold and heartless. I am only a poor, 
miserable Unitarian, but I should enjoy a few rays 
of spiritual warmth if I could see them peering 
through this majestic structure dedicated to the 
high—but I fear not the highest, good of men. 

But the Boston Public Library has one redeem- 
ing feature—it is for 2//. It may be cold and heart- 
less—though there seems to be a good deal of heart. 
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in it—but it is equally beneficial to all. Thatisa 
grand and glorious idea, and those who seek spirit- 
ual food can find it here. 

I am a Unitarian, as I have told you, and I do 
not think I can ever regard the so-called Trinity of 
much importance, but I must see the true Christ life 
spread among men. Dwight J. Moody was a clerk 
in a store here in Boston during 1845. He was of 
Unitarian parentage, but we are told that “ their be- 
lief had no power to touch his heart, or mould his 
spiritual nature.” I have read with deep interest 
how this, even now young man has passed through 
physical and spiritual fire in Chicago, to his present 
work. The great Chicago fire was undoubtedly one 
inspiring influence with him, the war of the Rebel- 
lion was another, and thus he has _ been carried by 
great events to his present triumphs in the Old 
World. Think of him and his friend and co-laborer 
Sankey, who has 4 wonderful gift of song (Sankey 
is a little younger and was born in Pennsylvania), 
going to Edinburgh, Dundee, Glasgow, and several 
other places in Scotland making converts by hun- 
dreds. Then to Belfast, Londonderry, and Dublin 
in Ireland, and to Manchester, York, Newcastle, 
Sheffield, Brimingham, Liverpool, and finally Lon- 
don. This isa mighty work! Vast audiences at 
all these places, and thousands upon thousands of 
converts. People in this country have little idea of 
the dense population of England. London has 
more than three millions of people or almost as 
many as the whole State of New York, and within 
thirty miles of Manchester there is a greater popu- 
lation than within thirty miles of the center of 
London. 

I see in your CIRCULAR many suggestions that a 
Revival would find a response in your family. Allow 
me to say that a Revival would find a response in 
the outside world if it came from your family. Is 
not the spirit of God working among the Commun- 
ities in this land? The Shakers had a meeting a 
short time ago, at which Elder Frederick W. Evans 
of Mount Lebanon, in your State, was the speaker. 
It was held in Lynn in this State ; it seemed to me 
like a dying shot of Shaker Communism. 


COMMENTS ON THE cENTENNIAL. 


We have just been having a “grand stir” over 
the Centennial of the battle of Bunker Hill. 
Such a gathering of soldiers and citizens from 
all over the country, Boston has never had be- 
fore. ‘The battle certainly was a plucky affair; it 
really was no boy’s play, though earth-works and 
soldiers were really extemporized—the whole thing 
from the first movement, almost the first sugges- 
tion, occupied less than twenty-four hours, but it 
waked up John Bull and made America free, ulti- 
mately. 

It appears now that it is not the pluck which re- 
sisted the British and caused men to stake their 
lives, that meets with applause, but only actual 
bloodshed. This is strange, but it is true. It 
seems that in 1774 the British Parliament passed 
laws more oppressive than ever before, which the 
colonists must either resist or become the most 
craven cowards. Two expeditions were sent out 
from Boston in 1775; one to Salem which was re- 
sisted—foiled—and returned without accomplishing 
any thing. They threatened to fire on the people, 
and were challenged to fire, but prudently concluded 
to “hang fire.” The people assembled in large 
numbers, and also the military, under Timothy 
Pickering, a resident of Salem, who afterwards be- 
came the friend and associate of Washington, and 
was his Secretary of State. But no blood was 
spilled. The people knew how much more blood- 
letting was appreciated than valor, and tried to 
make it appear that blood was drawn from one or 
two persons by the bayonets of the British soldiers, 
but they could not make out more than one or two 
drops. 

The other expedition which was later, was sent 


-in New-York. 





for the same purpose (the destruction of the stores 
the colonists had gathered), to Concord, and this 
led to bloodshed both at Lexington and Concord. 
Now, if I had had an ancestor at Bunker Hill I 
should be proud of his valor; but as my ancestors 
were at Salem, I am proud of their valor, and proud 
of them also because while they were ready to shed 
blood, they gained a victory without it. But the 
Salem expedition seems to have passed for naught, 
while the Lexington-Concord celebration brought 
crowds, even including President Grant and some 
of his cabinet. It is the peaceful victories that will 
tell hereafter, I hope, and that the days of violence 
are passing away. I do hope Community ideas will 
spread and put an end to bloodshed and political 
corruption, while they favor staunch resistance to 
wrong and oppression. Como. 


FUDGE NYE. 
Hamilton, Fnne 12, 1875. 

DEAR EpiTor:—Some weeks since I read a no- 
tice in the CrRCULAR, of the unfortunate condition 
of Judge J. W. Nye; alsoa grateful acknowledge- 
ment of his friendship to the O. C. in his better days. 
Such acknowledgements in these times of selfish- 
ness are refreshing as well as unusual. How much 
the Community areindebted to the good feeling 
Judge Nye had toward them I can not tell, but I 
think it was more than they are aware of. 

It is upwards of twenty years since he was re- 
quested by the authorities of Madison County, to 
visit the O. C., and learn of their character 
and influence on society, and report. This he 
did, making a full statement of what he and his 
wife noticed while on a call at the Community, 
This report was very favorable to the Community 
and was a reproof to those who sought to disturb 
them in those days. At a time when the O. C. were 
liable to pay a burdensome Government tax, unless 
some action was had in their behalf, he was in 
the United States Senate, and I made a state- 
ment of the case to him. His reply was “he 
would do all in his power to relieve them.” About 
the last time I saw him he inquired of me how the 
Oneida Community people were getting along, and 
on being told, expressed much satisfaction and said, 
“ All the fuss their enemies are trying to make will 
never drive them away from their home; they have 
too many friends for a few enemies.” 

It is painful toreflect on the experience of the 
Nye family. There were three sons of the family; 
I knew them all well. Joseph died many years 
ago, having lost his mind before his death; Col. 
Thomas Nye, the great stage and coach man, wasa 
man of bright intellect, and great enterprise, but he 
died about two years since having lost his faculties, 
and now it is the Judge. 

Judge Nye used to say while he was in his seat 
in the U. S. Senate, that he should be glad when 
his term expired; that he ought not to be there; 
that he felt premonitions of the same disease of 
which his brothers died. He lost his wife ‘many 
years ago; he has one child—a daughter—living 
Respectfully yours, 

CARLTON RICE. 

[In connection with the above, Mr. Rice sent us 
the following from the New York Sunday Mer- 
cury :| 

EX-SENATOR FAMES W. NYE. 


For a few days Sanford Hall Lunatic Asylum, 
near Flushing. has been the home of one of Ameri- 
ca’s most notable men, the far-famed James W. Nye, 
of Nevada, ex-Police Commissioner of New York 
city, ex-Governor of Nevada and ex- United States 
Senator. The friends of the fallen statesman had 
him removed a few days since from the Blooming- 
dale Lunatic Asylum, as they considered that his 
occasionally violent fits and the general direction 
of the man could be better undertaken in a semi- 





private asylum like Sanford Hall, than in one of 
the dimensions he had inhabited. 


Santord Hall is situated near the city and within 
the limits of the township. It is by no means a 
repulsive-looking establishment if we divest our 
minds from the use itis put to. Standing on high 
ground it is healthy, and the surrounding fields and 
nursery gardens make a good setting to the place. 
Ex-Senator Nye is not allowed to be seen except- 
ing by his once most particular and intimate friends. 
It is a request made by them that public curiosity 
shall not be gratified by any exhibition of this fallen 
greatness, and therefore the AZercury reporter was 
not permitted any interview with the ex-Governor, 
particularly as yesterday it was stated that he was 
feeling unwell, and in any case would not be per- 
mitted to see any one for fear of the consequences. 
He is very violent at times, and constantly has 
with him a special attendant. It is stated that while 
in Bloomingdale Asylum it was found necessary to 
confine him at times with a straight-jacket,so terrible 
did his paroxysms become. This has not been re- 
sorted to yet in his new abode, and there has not 
been discovered any reason not to allow him all the 
freedom possible. At times, ever in company with 
an attendant, he is allowed to take short walks inthe 
grounds, and has not yet made any desperate at- 
tempt to get further. 


The ex-Senator is furnished witha fine suit of 
rooms, including a bedroom and parlor, where, how- 
ever, the furniture is as simple as can be, for fear of 
unnecessary loss. In the room a neat little bed 
stands in one corner, a washstand being placed at its 
foot. A table stands near the window, which is, of 
course, barred, and on it are some flowers, possibly 
picked by loving hands. A neat carpet covers the 
floor. The parlor is furnished in solid furniture with 
rep coverings. Here it is that James W. Nye passes 
most of his time, mainly sleeping or talking to him- 
self in a disconsolate monotone, meaningless and 
mad. He is never completely himself, but is sub- 
ject to hallucinations, which speedily pass away, 
and give way to others equally quiet. He attempts 
to read and write occasionally, but with no great 
success. His mental faculties do not seem to be 
dimmed by any temporary lunacy, but to have actu- 
ally completely given way, probably never to return 
again. 


THE ORIGIN OF FASHION. 
From the London Weekly Times. 


Trace a fashion to its origin, and you will nearly 
always find that it springs from a consciousness of 
a defect, and a wish to mask it. The fatherland of 
crinoline is Spain, and a Spanish Queen first wore 
hoops to dissimulate unequal hips. A Venus of 
the Boulevards who committed suicide by throwing 
herself over a balcony a few years ago, revived the 
high-heeled shoes, which Louis Quatorze originally 
brought into fashion to appear taller than the King 
of Spain at the meeting in the Isle of Pheasants. 
A lady who derives prestige from rank, fortune, and 
striking beauty, scalded her arms three winters 
back. An ugly mark bore witness to the accident. 
She thought of wearing to conceal it, those long- 
armed gloves, which, out of mercy to the red arms 
of the plebeian wives of Napoleon’s marshals and 
generals, the Empress Josephine adopted. The 
hats slanting down over the eyebrows were the re- 
sult of a lady of exalted rank losing her front hair. 
Queen Elizabeth’s neck was yellow and thin, hence 
the “ stiff muslin mane.” The double veil of white 
and black tulle was contrived by a “ Parliamentary 
woman” with a bad complexion. She used pearl 
powder to hide her red skin, and the white and 
black veil to dissimulate the pearl powder, which 
would have shown on black net. An old Parisian 
beau, with an experience of more than half a cen- 
tury of fashionable society in Paris and at the 
Continental gambling and watering places, main- 
tains that when a fashion is not traceable to a de- 
formity it must have originated in the desire of a 
reigning or rising belle to crush a rival. Certain 
things now @ da mode owe their vogue to this 
cause. It is a young duchess of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, intent on wrenching the sceptre of fash- 
ion from a waning beauty, who has introduced in- 
to Paris afternoon dances and the new bonnet. 
From front to back rim this bonnet is of endless 
diameter. It is set on behind a wreath piled high 
upon the spot where phrenologists tell us the organ 
of firmness lies, and it defies madly the laws of 
gravitation. With its trailing garlands it has a 
wild frolicsome look, which suits the giddy spirits 
of youth. No pity has it for the faded or “ rejuve- 
nated” hair; and it does not lend itself to the 
strategem of the double veil of white and black 
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tulle. It goes only with a bared face. Endeavor- 
ing to let herself down easy, the mature queen of 
fashion, whom this bonnet was meant to dethrone, 
had recourse to artificial blossoms of a russet tint, 
created entirely by her fleuriste. She is now being 
driven into her last entrenchments. The fiat has 
gone forth that at afternoon and garden-parties 
natural wreaths are to be worn. On removing her 
light straw bonnet, the danseuse will still retain her 
floral crown. Those flowers with which early sum- 
mer decks the flelds and gardens are suitable only 
to bright fresh youth. This fashion with plain 
women predominating over pretty, is sure to be 
ephemeral, and is not original. It was borrowed 
from one set by the late Comtesse d’Apponyi when 
she wanted, not to hide a defect, but to exclude 
from her circle some financiers’ wives whose visa- 
ges did not bear in the sunlight proximity to natu- 
ral flowers. The wreaths worn nearly forty years 
ago at her garden parties in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main were mounted bya Mdlle. Barjou, who was 
supposed to have discovered a preparation which 
would keep them fresh to the end of the féte. To 
one of these afternoon dances the Comtesse Lehon 
came in a pea-green silk dress, profusely garnished 
with real lilac flowers, and a white lace scarf over 
lilac silk. A bonnet to correspond was set lightly 
over a wreath of Parma violets. The paragon and 
mirror of fashion that year was Mdme. Emile de 
Girardin, the Tenth Muse, as she was called. She 
appeared at one of the Comtesse d’Apponyi’s after- 
noons in sky-blue gauze and daises. She took a 
flower artiste with her and a little girl to cull dais- 
ies in the garden of the Embassy. While the lat- 
ter gathered, the former composed wreaths and 
bouquets, which were supplied fresh and fresh be- 
tween the dances. 


THE NEWS. 

France has voted $120,000 in the Assembly, to pro- 
mote a worthy representation in the U. S. Centennial 
Exhibition. 

Wm. M. Tweed was discharged from custody on 
Blackwell’s Island, June 22, and was immediately re- 
arrested on fresh indictments and held to await the action 
of the Court of Oyer and Terminer. 

The Prince of Wales is to visit India this summer. 
The Serapis is being prepared for the ocean trip. The 
Prince’s yacht Osborne will accompany the Serapis to 
act as tender, and convey the Prince up and down rivers. 


London has a new club, the Albemarle, open to both 
sexes, and already numbering three hundred members. 
Each sex has the exclusive use of one or more rooms, 
while others are free to both. This is an interesting 
experiment. 

The statement in the newspapers that the Mormons 
are intending to remove to some more remote locality 
has probably little foundation. The present generation 
will net care to desert the city they have built, or the 
farms they are tilling. 

John Morrissey has had a falling out with the Tam- 
many Committee. He does not like the way the pat- 
ronage of the party has been distributed. The other 
members want him to resign, but he declares he will not 
resign until he gets ready. 

A telegram from Baroda, India, says that His High- 
ness Gopal Rao has been installed as Guikwar of Baroda 
with great ceremony. Perfect tranquillity prevailed, 
no disturbance having been made on account of the 
removal of the former Guikwar. 


A sword. fish measuring over nineteen feet was cap- 
tured in New York Bay on ‘Thursday last. He weighed 
390 pounds, and had a sword four feet eight inches long. 
‘Three men in a rowboat had a desperate fight with the 
monster before he was slain, and their boat was badly 
splintered. 

Accounts from various parts of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Missouri, report that the grass- 
hopper scourge is rapidly disappearing, and that there 
is still a prospect of good crops. As the insects pro- 
gressed eastward they grew rapidly feeble and soon 
turned back toward their home on the western plains. 
There is every prospect that the trouble is nearly ended. 

The Signal Service Observer at Indianapolis reported 
June 18, to his chief at Washington, as follows : 

“At 7:43 A. M. a slight earthquake felt; also in 
Anderson and Vincennes, Ind., and in Columbus Ohio.” 
Buildings were shaken so that in some cases the win- 





dows rattled. At Anna, Ohio, it cracked houses, 
knocked down chimneys, and disturbed goods on the 
shelves in stores. No loss of life has been reported. 


Salt Lake, Yune 19.—George Reynolds was found 
guilty of bigamy and polygamy at the last term of the 
District Court, under the United States law of 1862, 
punishing bigamy in the territories, this being the first 
conviction in the territory under that law. Reynolds was 
not sentenced, but an appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court of the territory decided to- 
day that the previous conviction was null and void, from 
the fact that the Grand Jury was composed of twenty- 
three instead of fifteen Grand Jurors, as required by the 
territorial statutes. 

There is a new feature of the excitement attending 
the preaching of the American revivalists, Moody and 
Sankey, in England. They had proposed a meeting at 
Eton College. In the House of Lords, Juue 21, the 
Marquis of Bath asked Baron Lyttleton, one of the 
Governors of Eton College, whether it was true that the 
Head Master and Governors had given their sanction to 
the proposed revival meetings. Lord Lyttleton replied 
that the governors were to consider the matter. Lord 
Overstone deprecated the attendance of students at such 
meetings. The Ear! of Shaftesbury objected to debate 
without notice, and the subject was dropped. In the 
House of Commons, Capt. Baillie Cochrane gave notice 
that he should ask Mr. Gladstone whether he gave Mr. 
Moody a letter of introduction to the authorities at 
Eton. 

There is great excitement at Eton over the affair. 
650 boys have protested against the proposed visit of 
the revivalists, while 300 boys have sighed a memorial 
in favor of it. 

Later.—At the last moment Messrs. Moody and San- 
key were notified that they would not be permitted to 
hold ther services at Eton. They accordingly gave up 
their appointment there. 

The Tilton-Beecher trial befure Judge Neilson is now 
nearly finished. On Thursday, June 25, the Judge be- 
gan his charge to the jury, and the verdict may have 
been rendered before this paper meets the eyes of its 
readers. The closing hours of Mr. Beach’s argument 
were made unpleasant by frequent disputes among the 
lawyers. Some of the jurymen felt personally ag- 
grieved by Mr. Beach’s allusions to the influences 
which had been brought to bear on them in and out of 
court. After concluding his argument, Mr. Beach 
moved to re-open the case for the introduction of new 
evidence, but this the Judge refused, after examining 
the affidavits. 


Lonpon.—The following on London is from a 
recent number of the Lezsuve Hour: The metropo- 
lis of the British Empire, the largest city the 
world ever saw, covers, within fifteen miles radius 
of Charing Cross, nearly 700 square miles, and 
numbers within these boundaries 4,000,000 of in- 
habitants. It comprises 100,000 foreigners from 
every region of the globe. It contains more Jews 
than the whole of Palestine, more Roman Catho- 
lics than Rome itself, more Irish than Dublin, more 
Scotchmen than Edinburgh. The port of London 
has every day on its waters 1,000 ships and 9,000 
sailors. Upwards of 120 persons are added to the 
population daily, or 40,000 yearly, a birth taking 
place every five minutes, and a death every eight 
minutes. On an average 28 miles of streets are 
opened, and 9,000 new houses built every year. In 
its postal districts there is a yearly delivery of 238,- 
000,000 of letters. On the police register there are 
the names of 120,000 habitual criminals, increasing 
by many thousands every year. More than one- 
third of all the crime in the country is committed 


in London, or at least brought to light there. 
There are as many beer-shops and gin-palaces as 
would, if their fronts were placed side by side, reach 
from Charing Cross to Portsmouth, a distance of 
seventy-three miles, and 38,000 drunkards are an- 
nually brought before its magistrates. ‘The shops 
open on Sundays would form streets sixty miles 
long. It is estimated that there are above 1,000,- 
ooo of the people who are practically heathen, 
wholly neglecting the ordinances of religion. At 
least goo additional churches and chapels would be 
required for the wants of the people. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the OnErpa Crrcutar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 

Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ Spiritual 


Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy . 


and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’ ‘* Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Onerpa CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 


Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] 


Oneida Community, Oneida, N° Y. 
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